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I. 


We are all dreamers. We are too, all. .workers, and our labors are 
in a measure, directed by our dreams. In thease of the word dream 
we would separate it as far as poses Pela thoss-Vagaries which creep 
upon our senses when reason is asléép, aid those indistinct notions, 
which a morbid fancy creates, and link it, as closely as its meaning will 
permit with a thinking and active idea. 

In our waking hours, when the breeze of prosperity is blowing fresh, 
or in the gales of adversity; whether shadows are falling over our 
spirits, or the eternal sunshine is brightening each moment; whether 
in the most withering despair, or the most hopeful success, visions of 
something beyond, something higher and more perfect come to us like 
encouraging angels animating us with a desire to go farther than we 
have yet been, and if possible farther than the farthest, and endeavor- 
ing to do better than the best. 

Deep down in every heart are springs of life, and flowing from, 
these are the many currents which make up the great stream 
ef existence that rolls onward, ever onward to that boundless ocean, 
for a voyage over which we shall soon push our little bark from 
the shore. These streams take a down-hill course, or the course of na- 
.ture, and in the directions in which their currents tend, so are we car- 
ried along by that mighty power which we call inclination; and thus 
inclined in heart and in labor, so we bring to our aid the force of will, 
advance, and no exterior influences can su penetrate our minds, and 
become so wholly interior as to change the entire nature of our being. 

These little rills of life are countless, and infinitely diversified, and 
make up, in different persons, their individuality or self-hood, so that of 
all the multitudes of the past, the millions of the present, or the myriads 
yet to be, no two ever were, are, or will be the same. This is good; we 
would feel ourselves a sort of nonentity, or the victims of an unpleas- 
ant compromise, did we believe, or fear, that there is some being in the 
universe who is the exact personification of ourselves, and in whose 
identity we are fully represented. This truth permits us to exclaim 
“ Tam;” and however minute a part of the great infinity of being we 
may form, still we are a portion and have our special place and purpose. 
This individuality shapes life from childhood, and as this essence of 
our existence makes us differ from all other individuals, the fewer the 
comparative number the wider will be the difference; that is, we shall 
differ more from the people in a single state from all in the nation, and 
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this difference will widen as we pass down through the county, the 
town, the district, to the school-room where we find mind characteristics 
widely various. These individual life-streams are the inspirers of our 
dreams, and are the means by which we gather material to build up'a 
structure whose base is the rock of life, and whose dome towers into 
the blue infinite beyond all vision less piercing than the spiritual. 
They have a voice, too, which is echoing the “still, small voice” whis- 
pered by the Eternal One. Through life, therefore, which is one great 
school, in the sifting process of study, whenever we find a truth which 
answers our purpose as a part of the great structure which we build, 
we at once seize it and fix it firmly and permanently in the fabric. 
Thus, this strong character, which is germinated in childhood, and cres- 
cent with the years, is recognized in every phase of life, leads us on in 
thought, design and labor, while nothing in nature opposing may com- 
pel us to lay aside our self-hood. Our work may be/retgrded; the 
stream may be checked in its onward flow by a casual obstruction, or 
soiled by the deeds of violent hands, but it will still seek and eveatually 
“find, its natural channel and flow on more smoothly as it grows bfoader 
and deeper. 

Reasoning thus, we arrive at this general principle, that no stream 
can be made to take the up-hill course or run contrary to nature, yet 
the current of the small stream may be turned with less difficulty 
than that of the large stream, and a new made channel may be varied 
with more ease than a worn and rocky bed. 

Let us here direct the attention of teachers to the school-room; let 
us there notice the diversity of minds which are there met, minds whose 
numberless promptings are placed under your guidance, and which are 
in their whole nature your field for cultivation. Are any minds being 
led astray by pernicious influences? Youth is the time when the stream 
must be turned. Are any powersof mind more active than others? 
A field must be opened where they can find employment. Are any 
faculties less active than they should be? Youth is the time when 
they must be cultitvated. Butremember in all this you cannot turn 
the down-hill current up, nor close up an everlasting fountain, and that 
which makes each most truly itself tends to the down-hill of inclina- 
tion. We believe there is something good in every heart, something 
from which the rays emitted beam with hope; for, although we have 
heard of those whose minds seemed to work evil and evil only, we 
have never yet met that one. 

Every child has in mind an active sense of justice, and in a silent hour 
when most entirely themselves, their deepest thoughts will measure an 
act by the truer standard; and if peculiar circumstances incite them 
to deeds of wrong they will not direspect one for a proper exercise of 
the severest discipline which brings them toa sense of right. We see, 
then, under the roughest possible exterior, no heart that is wholly of 
a strong nature, where the life streams go gurgling roughly always along, 
or fall rashly over some chasm of corruption, but we trace out some- 
where a covert nick where the surface is green, and thesoil fertile, and 
that is the a a from which one must work to cultivate the 
the barren waste. Teachers too, must not lose sight of the fact that a 
child who appears at school under their especial charge is not an inani- 
mate subject in whom one is to create an inactivity, but he is already 
fired up with a strong motive power, and something must be found to 
do at once or an explosion takes place by way of mischief. It may re- 
quire a week, a month, a year, to clear his mind of old erroneous no- 
tions that have found lodgment there under false training or no train- 
ing at all; and afterwards your chief design is not to put him through 
text-books at the mechanical measures of so many pages a day, but he 
must read and think, and tell his thoughts repeatedly till they are known 
tobe correct. And here be assured that a pupil will at any time be think- 
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ing of that which under all complex circumstances appears most enter- 
taining. 

If it be an old book or a new one, an old trinket ora new one, an old 
scheme or a new one that attracts his greater attention he will confine 
his thoughts to that scheme, trinket or book with no compulsion from 
another. Should a teacher, then, wish a child to profit by the perusal 
of any science and the study of its principles, there must be engrafted 
in such pupil's mind the idea based upon tangible foundation that that 
is the best thing to be done at the time. We infer farther that a child, 
as well as a person of mature years, will act in any capacity from 
motives founded upon a love for such action, and will refrain from act- 
ing in any other capacity from motives founded upon a reasonable and 
intelligent dislike for such action. From the sentiments thus far ex- 
pressed we deduce this general conclusion, that the school-room is the 
teacher's room for study, severe, earnest unremitted study, where many 
a brain has ached with problems too difficult to solve, and many a con- 
stitution broken by exertions which were beyond endurauce; and yet 
without this deep study all is chaos and confusion filling up a measure 
of lost hours to all therein convened. 

Happy are you, therefore, teacher, if Providence has in this wide 
sphere of usefulness, given you a strength and energy eqnal to your 
task. When you enter a school-room and view strange faces there, each 
countenance is to you the gateway to the unexplored region of the in- 
tellect and heart, for a knowledge and cultivation of which, time and 
patience and labor are requisite. And how much soever these may be 
improved, the productions of such mind and promptings of such heart 
will depend much upon their own intrinsic nature, and the efforts of 
both head and hand will be greatly directed by the ruling spirit within. 
Honors are yours, teachers, who have so trained the hand, so cultivated 
the mind, so influenced the heart, that the pupil’s own will shall impel 
him to perfect work, and the immortal spirit within sha!l be his own 
appropriate master. Many of you have been proud to see the harvest 
ripening under your care in fertile brains, and the flowers springing up 
in merry hearts. 


II. 


Nature is full of attractions. The negative inclines everywhere to 
the positive, or that which is destitute and incomplete tends to that 
which it may obtain to make it fulland complete. The sun attracts 
the earth; all the planets attract each other in so perfect a system that 
finite mind may calculate their positions to a second, in a divine order 
and harmony. ‘Theearth attracts the moon and holds us to its surface 
by the same force. Under the same general law we would sooner 
pull-ourselves up to a daring height than be pushed from below. A 
brook runs down hill by attraction, and a tree grows upward because it 
is its nature; so a vine clings to the supporting frame rather than rest 
itself loosely upon it. Thus we rational beings, in ignorance striving for 
more perfect wisdom, are continually grasping with all our faculties the 
knowledge which lies farther beyond, and by attraction are reaching out 
for that which is farther necessary to fill the void existing in the soul; 
and weare sooner led than compelled to that fountain which may satis- 
fy the thirst for perfection. Natures laws are absolute and universal, 
and we cannot transgress them and escape the penalty and correction. 
In the application of all this to the education of youth do not under- 
stand us as discarding rigid discipline or repudiating a firm, consistent 
training: but let us be known as advocating the truth that in every in- 
stance those natural faculties must be cultivated which form the deepest 
and most truthful powers of each mind. Pulling is the rule, pushing 
is the exception. You cannot train the maple to spread out its branches 
like the elm, nor the ash to bend its boughs like the weeping willow 
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You can not cultivate the sunflower to the delicacy of the rose, nor force 
either to bloom out of its natural season, or thrive in a barren soil. You 
cannot grow apples on a running vine, or engraft cucumbers on the oak. 
You cannot coax a donkey to sing, nor induce a dove to squall likea 
cat. A goslin cannot be taught to crow, nor a chicken to swim; neither 
can you train an ox to run a race with a fleet horse, nor shear wool from 
swine. The vessel that glides smoothly over the water is of no service 
on the rough ground, and the ponderous vehicle which rolls over the 
hills and through the valleys will be useless on the surface of the deep. 
Following up the order of nature, we are in reason, both by analogy and 
from experience, taught to know that a mathematical mind cannot be 
cultivated to excel in the field of literature; nor can poetical faculties be 
turned to earnest didactic discourse, or to argumentative and dry rea- 
soning. A musical talent will not engage eagerly in raising powers and 
extracting roots, nor unraveling the fretting complexities of fractions; 
neither will a mind of a practical business turn look with an extatic 
rapture into the limitless mystery and beauty of the starry heavens. 
They may seem to be there; they may bend their energies to the task 
under the impulse of a will which forces them toacontinued and hope- 
ful action, yet in their hours of deepest and most studious thoughts, 
when they are most perfectly themselves, they will search for those treas- 
sures of knowledge which appear brightest and yield a purest satisfae- 
tion. There dwellsin every breast a desire to succeed in any under- 
taking, and in the measure of success is hope; so if the axieties of our 
minds and the attempts of eur hands shall fail us, the tendency is to 
despondency and irresolution. Here is a lesson to be taught to youth, 
a lesson of energy and firmness; and a spirit is to be awakened which is 
tenacious in effecting a purpose once formed. Every thing is accom- 
plished by the invincible will, and if this wi// be based upon proper mo- 
tives our actions will be true to our life and contribute to our happiness 
and our good. It is true, the designsof children are framed with some 
fickleness, and their wills are brought to bear with less strength of de- 
cision than those of adults, for children are in a measure experimenters 
and are less satisfied that a plan will succeed than when mature years 
shall have satisfied them of the result of certain undertakings; but there 
are those, who, from their earliest years have an inclination to some 
special profession, study or employment, and their wills gain force from 
their desires, day by day, till the decision is formed to accomplish cer- 
tain deeds or die; and every effort tends to this in thought, study or 
practice, and if the aim be a worthy one, a teacher's first duty is to re- 
cognize it, advance and improve upon it. Every one must acquire some 
knowledge in universal science—must obtain a means of communicating 
thoughts and purposes, a knowledge of calculating and reckoning, and 
all general knowledge of familiar things as far as possible; but beyond 
this, when the time arrives in which one should apply himself for a 
life study, just as the branches centre in the trunk of a ‘tree, or a 
thousand streams form the mighty river, so must the powers of mind 
be applied resolutely to the single greatest design. 

It is from this principle that the fame of somany men has come down 
to us from the past and is ringing in our ears with a tone that is undy- 
ing; their achievement were based upon one central idea and purpose. 
It is from the lack of the application of this principle, that, from 
among so many, who urged on by friends or by their own unflinching 
wills, a resolved themselves through the course, so few distinguish 
themselves, and make their mark. Teachers must acquaint themselves 
with each individual pupil’s properties of mind, and beginning at the 
fountain head cultivate the true and eradicate the talse. We are aware 
there are many obstacles and difficulties which must be promptly met: 
but work on, hope, and have patience; “Bread cast upon the waters 
will return after many days.” Pupils may by the exercise of a superior 
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physical power be compelled to the performance of an erroneous duty, 
er to a feigned acquiescence in some measure the practical benefits of 
which are beyond their reason, but they will have their hours of self- 
hood and devote themselves to designs of their own framing, without 
the benefits of a critic or the aid of a master. We confess that our 
sympathies are somewhat aroused for those who must weep through a 
recess or be disturbed in a midnight slumber over some blind principle 
of a dry grammar, when there is a gem in the mind which with a careful 
cultivation might one day add a planet to the solar system by calculated 
discovery, or work out an ingenious invention for the world’s benefit, 
where all the language essentially required was a sufficiency to express 
to the world brief information of the achievement. “But,” say some, 
“how are we to get a clear knowledge of a child’s heart-promptings or 
‘powers of mind?’ By a continued study of his nature, of which his 
face will be the exponent, and his actions the proof. 

A mathematical mind will engage in mathematical sports, cut up 
mathematical mischief, or do mathematical work with most ease, pleas- 
ure and perfection; and it will be thus in all branches of science; in all 
hours of business or relaxation the deepest mind promptings will be the 
ruling principle of action. Let us add here, that as mind is active so it 
is independent in action, and feels a just pride in gathering in its own 
store of truth. If, therefore, teachers shall have aided the true, led 
back the wayward, or waked up the dormant, and, remembering that 
“The multitude of the wise is the welfare of the world,” have implanted 
the sentiment in the hearts of youth that “Wisdom is the principal 
thing,” and that “ He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul,” and thus 
have awakened a love for study and for right, the best mission has been 
fulfilled. 

SKANEATELES, March, 1859. 





From the Connecticut Common School Journal. 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Fellow teachers, we welcome you to your new duties and responsi- 
bilities. To you some of these will be perplexing and laborious, and 
occasionally almost disheartening. In your extreme perplexity, you 
may, now and then, wish yourself anywhere rather than in the office of 
teacher, and resolve that if you get through this winter you will never 
again be so caught. But faint not! Be of good courage! Resolve to 
succeed. Will success. ‘There is nothing impossible to him that wills.” 
Resolutely set out, each of you, to be a good teacher—to make teaching 
a profession, and honor the calling by your zeal, enthusiasm, and grow- 
ing intelligence. You have not presumed to enter upon your new func- 
tions without some previous preparation, of which, perhaps, the appro- 
bation of the board of visitors is an evidence. Yet you will not think 
us rude in suggesting that few, if any, teachers, young or old, are fully 
prepared for, when first entering upon, their duties. Many things 
must be learned in the school of experience; some can be best learned 
in actual service. As no treatise on swimming will enable a man to 
sustain himself in deep water without practice in the artof swimming, 
so no previous mental training will make you a perfect teacher with- 
out practice. There is little danger of too much mental training or 
literary culture; you have now come to a place where you will find 
use for all you have. If you have been a scholar, in the best sense of 
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the word, there is no reason for being less so now. The ripest, richest 
culture is neither too ripe nor too rich for the post you have assumed. 
Some one has beautifully said, “Only the heavily laden boughs stoop 
low enough for little hands to pluck. Each day will press you with 
cares, and perplexities, and stern demands for thought, and judgment 
and prompt action. Affairs of instruction, discipline, and government 
will crowd around you in thick succession, until, half sick or more than 
half crazed, you wish you had never been ambitious to teach. Em- 
brace, then, every opportunity for the improvement of your mind, or 
heart, or to secure special fitness for school duties. 

1, SEEK TO BECOME AS PERFECT AS POSSIBLE IN HEALTH, PERSON, MIND, AND 
morALS. Be pure, cleanly, honest, earnest, and loving, and that imita- 
tive group of immortals, for six hours each day under your eye, and 
in their turn watching you, will catch your spirit, and you will, in most 
essential things, be reproduced in them. Your word will go far, your 
example farther, in forming them for virtue or vice. They will catch 
your virtues, they will imbibe your vices. Said a gentleman to the 
writer, a few days since, “Our last teacher, Mr. , was intelligent 
enough, but he taught all our boys to smoke.” We have known that 
teacher, and esteem him as a worthy young man, the victim of but one 
vice; but he can never repair the injury of that winter's work. No 
teacher should be the slave of any vicious indulgence. If you are a 
a teacher, forever abandon, renounce, repudiate, and shun the nauseous, 
narcotic weed. If you cannot do this, then from motives of humanity, 
abandon teaching. If you teach, be an example worthy of imitation in 
all your habits, manners and practices, and you will not teach in vain. 
Take care of your dress and person, and ever maintain a scrupulous 
neatness in your toilet. Keep up an intimate acquaintaince with soap 
and water, brushes and toothpicks. and never disgust the young or de- 
prave their taste by inattention to your hair, your nails, your teeth, or 
your boots. 

Take intelligent care of your health, and the health of your pupils. 
Exercise freely and ratidnally. To this end, consult some well digested 
system of physiology, and wisely practice the laws of health, never 
forgetting to take counsel of common sense as well as the books. 

Perhaps your school-room is one of those wretched slaughter-houses, 
built in some dark age, without one breathing hole to save you or your 
pupils from literal strangulation; it must be ventilated somehow, and 
you have a nice task so to air your pupils as not to endanger health by 
cold currents of air upon them while sitting inactive. Improve 
the recess, and get a change of air before your scholars are again seated. 
If possible, induce parents to warm the house with a ventilating stove. 

2, COMMENCE AND CONTINUE A SYSTEMATIC COURSE oF stuDY. Do not say, 
“I board round, and can have no opportunity for study.” We under- 
stand the special inconvenience of “boarding round,” and yet confi- 
dently affirm that most of your hindrances are imaginary, and a little 
resolution and tact will overcome all the real ones. You may be de- 
sired to mingle in social conversation with the families in which you 
abide, or to entertain them by reading. all which wili be profitable if 
kept within reasonable bounds. These engagements must not monop- 
olize your time. Duty to yourself and duty to your pupils, and even 
to their parents, forbids the spending of all your time on trivial matters, 
or mere socialities. Excuse yourself as early and withal as politely as 
you may, and apply your minds to the weightier matters of thought 
and study. It may seem a little uncivil at first, but parents will soon 
learn to honor and encourage your studious ana to books, when 
they see, as they will, its influence upon their children, both as an ex- 








ample and through your increased fitness for the daily recitations in 
school. You cannot discharge in the best manner your duty to your 
pupils in school, without examining the lessons beforehand, that you 
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may know their difficulties, and how to remove them. In no other 
way can you judge wisely and accurately how heavy tasks to assign, 
and by so doing yoa can add greatly to the interest of each exercise, 
which will also increase its advantages to the members of the class. 

You need the study for your own improvement and growth. You 
should be a wiser, as well as more experienced teacher, at the close of 
each term of school, than when it began. Never be satisfied with pres- 
ent attainments, but with an aspiring aim strive for a higher condition 
of mind and heart, and—with ability to fill it creditably—a more re- 
sponsible and influential position. Set before youa grand ideal, and 
bend all your energies to its realization. Economise time and strength. 
You will need all you have of both, to do the work of a successful teacher. 
Estimate no labor too severe that adds to the stock of your positive 
knowledge, or corrects any old errors. 

3. SAVE THE COST OF ALL NEEDLESS LUXURIES, THAT YOU MAY PROCURE A 
GOOD SUPPLY OF THE BEST EDUCATIONAL BooKs. ‘Teachers complain too 
often that they cannot afford to take a school journal or buy educa- 
tional books, because their wages are so diminutive; yet how many pay 
for horse-hire when to go afoot would be positively better than to ride ; 
for candy and peanuts, when health forbids their use; for rings and 
gewgaws, or tobacco, much more money than would be needful to pay 
for the journal and books into the bargain. To their shame be it spo- 
ken. They deserve not the name of teachers, 

Read not many, but much, is the injunction of wisdom sustained by 
a thousand sanctions. Deny yourself if need be, and procure—if you 
have them not already—the best works extant devoted specially to the 
profession of teaching. Read these with care and thoughtful medita- 
tion, and not without comment of your own. Accustom yourself to 
write your own thoughts, and the lessons of your own experience, even 
though no eye but yours may ever sce them. Such thoughts may be 
silent instructors. They will be more really yours for being written, 
while the faculty for writing will be cultivated. Such a record will be 
a pleasing matter of review in other days. It will serve as a way-mark 
to indicate progress. You will outgrow some of the wise things of your 
youth, while other jottings of your daily pen, little prized or known at 
first, will grow upon your mind till they seem like revelations. Fellow 
teacher, think much, and by the pen fix thought, that you may sift 
and scan it at other times and under other circumstances, and so cher- 
ish or reject it. 

4, ATTEND AND PARTICIPATE IN TEACHERS’ Assocrations. Several counties 
in the State have efficient educational associations, and if teachers did 
their duty, others would have. Attend these meetings, and contribute 
ail you can to their interest. It will cost you something, but pay 
back much. You will there become acquainted with teachers, learn 
their methods of instruction and government, and be cheered and 
stimulated in your work. 

Organize your; associations, and bring together your fellow teachers 
for mutual instruction, and an interchange of kindly counsels. Make 
these arrangements as simple and unpretending as possible, and use 
them for improvement in teaching. 





NEITHER ScHooLs Nor Newsparers.—Sir William Berkeley, one of the 
early governors of Virginia, in 1671, wrote to King Charles 11: “I thank 
God that there are no freeschools nor printing presses here, and I trust 
that there will not be this hundred years; for learning breeds up here- 
sies, and sects, and all abominations. God save us from both.” 
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Hiram Oxcort, Principal of the Ladies’ Seminary at North Granville, 
New York, in a little work entitled “Gleanings from School Life Expe- 
rience,” thus speaks in relation to teachers: 


“A blight upon the trusting mind of youth.” 


“We need the noblest order of minds for this work. We need per- 
sons of ripe, extensive, thorough scholarship, persons of refined, elegant 
tastes, and high and commanding intellects; but they must be individ- 
uals of perfected power, who can communicate themselves, as wellas their 
learning—individuals of profound impulses and burning sympathies, 
who have souls to move the world. There is an acknowledged want of 
this kind of personal power, to many of our teachers. They may ex- 
hibit no prominent defects either in character or attainments; may, 
indeed, be living editions of text-books, capable of patient elaborations 
and learned comments on the subjects before them, but they are desti- 
tute of all vital, transmissive, inspiring influence; no virtue goes out of 
them, as they mingle with their scholars; they never stir the deep foun- 
tains of their souls nor awaken in their bosoms those lofty sentiments 
that incite to greater efforts and nobler deeds. The teacher who can- 
not rouse his pupils to think and act for themselves, who is satisfied to 
drag the almost lifeless body of an uninterested class through formal 
recitations, does not deserve the name he bears. No matter how great 
his abilities, or how extensive his learning, his main work is left undone. 
The high office of the teacher reaches far beyond the mere formalities of 
the school-room. “Where acquisition ends, the highest education be- 
gins;” hence, the paramount aim of the teacher should be to cultivate 
the faculties and cherish the spirit of a nobler life. If he possesses such 
a power, an unconscious‘ tuition will be felt upon all around him ; his 
spirit will have all the glow that imagination kindles, and will be filled 
with impulses more stirring than chivalry ever excited. Such a spirit 
will consecrate him to his work, and bear him through his labors as a 
glorious pastime. 





k@S°Tue How. Horace Mann has recently delivered several lectures in 
Boston and its vicinity. In one of them, hespoke of College Influences 
and College Habits. The following short extract will be found suggestive 
and interesting : 


“The relations which colleges bear to the community, was but little 
different from the relations borne by the brain to the rest of the body. 
Here and there it was true that a learned man rose up who had not 
drank at the collegiate fountain, but such men were very rare. The 
thinkers and the philosophers almost always worked out the problems 
which practical men applied. The great judges, lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, editors, and almost all the leading men in commanding avo- 
cations, had their names on the college rolls. So, if you survey the 
gathered treasures of learning and geuius, the libraries of the world, it 
would be found that they were the glorious offspring of men who had 
enjoyed the benefits of collegiate cducation. He knew our colleges 
graduated a superabundance of dunces. There were pseudo sholars who 
keep the dead languages very dead. There were two classes of young 
men in college. There were those who went and those who were sent. 
Some of them might have been left in the garden of Eden since crea- 
tion, and never touched an apple of the tree of knowledge. One set 
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graduated with ruined health, anotherset with ruined characters. There 
were to-day twelve thousand students in the colleges of the United 
States, and one hundred thousand in those of Europe—enough to move 
the four corners of the world. They would soon hold the helm that 
guides the ship freighted with the destiny of mankind. They were a 
tremendous inchoate power. 

“Did it not then become a question of momentous importance as to 
what the character of those graduates is? Was anything else of so 
much interest to society? If college diplomas import anything, they 
avouch and protest that their possessors have made liberal progress in 
the arts and sciences. But no amount of talent and genius could palli- 
ate sin and iniquity, They only gave them fatal power. 

“Temperance was a vital point in the habits of college students. The 
young man who could resist his appetite, has conquered one half of life. 
This was a matter belonging to every day and every meal. The true 
idea of a fast was to hold fast when he had eaten and drank enough. 
The young man who suffered his alimentiveness to govern him, showed 
a spirit of acquiescence which, of all essences. said John P. Hale, 
Satan liked the best. Derange and inflame the alimentive function, and 
all other functions were deranged, and then themental and moral’forces 
were destroyed. Some bclieved an occasional bodily debauch was ben- 
eficial. It might aswell be said that an oocasional blasphemy was good 
for the soul. All unhealthful indulgence was unrighteous indulgence. 
All food properly digested and assimulated, became vigor of body and 
brain. It gave vigor to the nerve and strength to the soul. 

“The community at large were interested in the views of graduates 
upon moral, political, and social topics. The future was fluid in our 
hands, and we could make it what we would. The next moment of my 
life is ready to take any impress of honor or dishonor that my will may 
stamp upon it. The public, then, were interested that graduates should 
be engrafted with all the virtues of life. Let morality, honor and piety, 
then, be the rudiments of theireducation. Let there be early religion— 
its spirit and not the dogma. Religion, like alljother growths, was of vernal 
growth, and must start in the spring to be of vigorous growth. 

“The fagging system of English schools and universities, was more 
shameful than the old gladiatorial fights were to heathanism. By this 
system the older boys compelled the younger to stand in cold galleries 
and wait their bidding, to black their boots and do other menial services, 
at the peril of bodily torture. It was worse than Sepoy brutality. 

“A contemptible nuisance, fostered at our schools and colleges, was 
that of playing practical jokes. There was no originality in these ma- 
rauding and smokings-out. They captivate only mean minds. What 
comfort was there in extracting linchpins from traveler's wagons, or 
cutting off asses’s ears? The students’ own needed no splicing, and 
it was unkindly to one of fellow blood. 

“The vital relations between society and the learned profession, were 
eloquently portrayed by the speaker. Inconclusion, the lecturer said 
the moral which he wished to inculcate was, that college faculties ought, 
never to graduate students whose qualities in any respect foreboded dis- 
aster to those with whom his position should bring him in contact.” 





B@s He who goes through a land and scatters blown roses, may be 
traced next day by their withered petals that strew the ground; but he 
who goes through it and scaters rose-seeds, a hundred years after leaves 
behind him a land full of fragrance and beauty’ and as a heritage for his 
sons and daughters. 
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London, was established in May, 1854, as acontinuation of the first Eng- 
lish Kinder-Garten, founded by Mr. and Mrs. Ronge, at Hampstead, in 
1851; and in 1855 the committee who acted with the founders were 
enabled to establish a school in connection with the Kinder-Garten, thus 
developingethe system. There was also arranged in the same year a 
class for teachers to be instructed in this new system of education. The 
introduction of these schools and of the new system expounded ina 
work, ‘ Practical Guide to the English Kinder-Garten,’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronge, had naturally to contend with many difficulties; but the exer- 
tions of the founders have at last met with considerable success. There 
are now in all parts of England, Kinder-Gartens existing, and the books 
and apparatus have been ordered for the most distant colonies. The 
Government committee have put the work upon the list of books they 
recommend to their teachers, and the apparatus has been ordered for 
the royal nursery from the above establishment. About fifty teachers, 
oe and ladies have been instructed in this system by Mr. and Mrs. 
onge. 





From the Louisville Journal. 


TERRIFIC ADVENTURE IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


At the supposed end of what has always been considered the longest 
avenue of the Mammoth Cave, nine miles from its entrance, there is a 
pit dark and deep and terrible, known as the Maelstrom. Tens of 
thousands have gazed into it with awe while Bengal lights were thrown 
down to make its fearful depths visible, but none ever had the daring 
to explore it. The celebrated guide Stephen, who was deemed insensi- 
ble to fear, was offered six hundred dollars by the proprietors of the 
Cave, if he would descend to the bottom of it, but he shrank from the 
peril. A few years ago a Tennessee professor, a learned and bold man, 
resolved to do what no one before him had dared to do, and, making his 
arrangements with great care and precaution, he had himself lowered 
down by a strong rope a hundred feet, but at that point, his courage 
failed him, and he called aloud to be drawn out. No human power 
could ever have induced him to repeat the appalling experiment. 

A couple of weeks ago, however, a young gentleman of Louisville, 
whose nerves never trembled at mortal peril, being at the Mammoth 
Cave with Professor Wright of our city, and others, determined, no 
matter what the dangers and difficulties might be, to explore the depths 
of the Maelstrom. Mr. Proctor the enterprising proprietor of the Cave, 
sent.to Nashville and procured a long rope of great strength expressly 
for the purpose. The rope and some necessary timbers were borne by 
the guides and others, to the point of the proposed exploration. The 
arrangements being soon completed, the rope, with a heavy fragment of 
rock attached to it, was let down and swung to and fro to dislodge any 
loose rocks that would be likely to fallat the touch. Several were thus 
dislodged, and the long-continued reverberations, rising up like distant 
thunder from below, proclaimed the depth of the horrid chasm. Then 
the young hero of the occasion, with several hats drawn over his head 
to protect it as far as possible against any masses falling from above, and 
with a light in his hand and the rope fastened around his body, took 
his place over the awful pit, and directed the half dozen men who held 
the end of the rope, to let him down into the Cimmerian gloom. 

We have heard from his own lips an account of his descent. Occa- 
sionally masses of earth and rock went whizzing past, but none struck 
him. Thirty or forty feet from the top he saw a ledge, from which, as 
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he judged by appearances two or three avenues led off in different di- 
rections. About a hundred feet from the top, a cataract from the side 
of the pit went rushing down the abyss, and as he descended by the 
side of the falling water and in the midst of the spray, he felt some ap- 
pr ehension that his light would be extinguished, but his care prevented 
this. He was landed at the bottom of the pit, a hundred and ninety 
feet from the top. He found it almost perfectly circular, about eighteen 
feet in diameter, with a small opening at one point, leading to a fine 
chamber of no great extent. He found on the floor beautiful specimens 
of black silex of immense size, vastly larger than were ever discovered 
in any other part of the Mammoth Cave, and also a multitude of ex- 
quisite formations as pure and white as virgin snow. Making himself 
heard with great effort, by his friends, he at length asked them to pull 
him partly up, intending to stop on the way and explore a cave that he 
had observed opening about forty feet above the bottom of the pit. 
Reaching the body of the cave he swung himself with much exertion 
into it, and holding the end of the rope in his hand, he incautiously let 
it go, and it swung out apparently beyond his reach. The situation was 
a fearful one, and his friends above could do nothing for him. Soon, 
however, he made a hook at the end of his lamp, and, by extending 
himself as far over the verge as possible without falling, he succeeded 
in securing the rope. Fastening it to a rock, he followed the avenue 
150 or 200 yards, to a point where he found it blocked by an impassa- 
ble avalanche of rock and earth. Returning to the mouth of this aye- 
nue, he beheld an almost exactly similar mouth of another one on the 
opposite side of the pit, but not being able to swing himself into it, he 
refastened the rope around his body, suspended himself again over the 
abyss, and shouted to his friends to raise him tothe top. The pullwas 
an exceedingly severe one, and the rope being ill adjusted around his 
body gave him the most excruciating pain. But soon his pain was lost 
in a new and dreadful peril. When he was 90 feet from the mouth of 
the pit and 100 from the bottom, swaying and swinging in mid-air, he 
heard rapid and excited words of horror and alarm above, and soon 
learned that the rope by which he was upheld had taken fire from the 
friction of the timber over which it passed. Several moments of awful 
suspense to those above, and still more awful to him below, ensued. To 
them and him a fatal and instant catastrophe seemed ineyitable. But 
the fire was extinguished with a bottle of water belonging to himself, 
and then the party above, though almost exhausted by their labors, suc- 
ceed in drawing him tothe top. He was as calm and self-possessed as 
upon his entrance into the pit, but his companions, overcome by fatigue, 
sank down upon the ground, and his friend, Prof. Wright, from over- 
exertion and excitement, fainted and remained for a time insensible. 

The young adventurer left his name carved in the depths of the Mael- 
strom—the name of the first and only person that ever gazed upon its 
mysteries. 

The hero of the exploit is William C. Prentice, the son of George 
D. Prentice. 


‘tiie 





kesSome men are like cats. You may stroke their fur the right 
way for years, and hear nothing but purring but accidently tread on the 
tail, and all memory of former kindness is at once obliterated. 


oo 





kas The trappings of the defunct are but the outward dressings of 
the pride of the living; the undertaker in all his melancoly pomp, his 
dingy bravery, waits upon the quick, and not upon the dead. 





@riginal Poetry, 


FLOWERS. 





Flowers in their beauty, 
Everywhere are springing, 
Smiling through the dew-drops, 
Joy and pleasure bringing. 
Gemming o’er the green mounds, 
Laughing on the mountains, 
Dreaming in the vallies, 
Weeping by the fountains. 
Waiting by the wayside 
With their merry greeting, 
To the pilgrim lonely 
Tales of love repeating. 
Dancing with the wild-winds, 
When dark clouds are flying, 
Laughing with the streamlet, 
With the zephyrs sighing. 
Bathing in the lakelet, 
Peeping over ledges, 
Sailing on the waters, 
Hiding under hedges. 
Lifting up their fair heads 
With their silent language, 
Painting scenes of pleasure, 
Cheering hearts that languish. 
Blushing in the morning, 
Panting at the noonday, 
Weeping at the twilight, 
Sleeping when the moon’s ray 
Silver’s o’er the greensward, 
Hovers near their dwelling, 
Watching in their slumbers, 
Fairy visions telling. 
Oh! these flowers of Sener, 
With their smiles endearing, 
Brighten sorrow’s dark clouds, 
ake life’s pathway cheering. 
VINNIE. 
Fort Suitn, Ark., April 30, 1859. 


FORGIVENESS. 





A beautiful gem of Oriental literature is quoted by Sir William Jones, 
from the Persian poet, Sadi: 
The sandal tree perfumes when riven, 
The axe that laid it low; 


Let man who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe. 





Not all they say or do can make 

My head, or tooth, or finger ache, 

Nor mar my shape, nor scar my face, 
Nor put one feature out of place: 

Nor will ten thousand lies 

Make one less virtuous, learned or wise ; 
The most effectual way to baulk 

Their malice, is, to let them talk. 
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A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Vv = 


In an essay read before the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, by Mr. C. S. Ricuarps, and recently published in the N. H. Journal 
of Edueation, these enquiries are made: ‘‘ What precisely should be com- 
prehended in the idea of a Normal School? Do the interests of educa- 
tion demand distinct organizations of thiskind? What should be their 
functions, powers, limitations, &c.? Where should they be located, by 
whom controlled, and who should enjoy their advantages?” 


The first enquiry he answers thus; “ A school with a competent Board 
of Instruction, whose only duties should be to impart to their pupils, 
specifically, the Didactic Art. Nota school to teach the elementary prin- 
ciples of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, philosophy, etc., but 
for inculcating a knowledge of the most approved and successful meth- 
ods of imparting instruction to others in these several branches of study. 
In a word, a school for training teachers in the specific business of their 
vocation, including instruction in every branch of study required to be 
taught, school government, management, morals, obligations, use of 
apparatus, text books, &c.” 

He thinks that, hitherto, Normal Schools have embraced in their ob- 
jects too much; that they have not been distinctive enough in their 
character; and the fact that they have a full and regular course of sci- 
entific and literary studies like other schools, he regards a defective fea- 
ture. His plan may do in New Hampshire, but we seriously doubt its 
entire efficiency in the West. The object of Normal Schools is to qual- 
ify those who desire to become, in the full sense of the term, thorough 
and efficient teachers. It is to qualify them to teach as perfectly as pos- 
sible. It isa lamentable fact that the rudiments of an education are, 
by many teachers who have even had the advantages of a classical edu- 
cation, very imperfectly understood. The elementary branches have 
been hurriedly passed over, and the result is that their whole education 
has been based upon a sandy foundation. Their habits of thought and 
of investigation are of a loose and slip-shod character; and such, inevit- 
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ably, will be their manner of teaching, if their scholastic material is not 
made more perfect by a course of study under the guidance of those 
whose province it is to make the candidate for the position of teacher thor- 
ough in the principles and practice pertaining to the elementary branches. 
In the West, most assuredly, a Normal School should “teach the ele- 
mentary principles of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, philoso- 
phy, etc.” If the pupil is thorough in any of these branches, at the 
time of matriculation, a thorough examination will suffice: it will only 
remain to be instructed in the best methods of imparting and impress- 
ing a knowledge of such branches. If only some defects exist, the 
pupil will pass along with the classes with but little labor, and most of 
the time may be devoted to other branches. Of the less perfect more 
labor will be required, and so on. Not toteach the elementary branches 
would require the exclusion of all who, upon examination, should be 
found deficient, subsequently to seek admission again, and perhaps again, 
without success; or never to return, and thus very likely, never to become 
thoroughly qualified teachers, if teachers at all. 

Going a little further into detail, Mr. R. says: ‘We would have, then, 
the Normal School a permanently established, and if possible, a liberally 
endowed institution, with an able, competent Board of Instructors, 
with every possible, desirable article of school apparatus and appliance, 
with a well selected library, maps, charts, &c. There should be one, 
two, or three in the State, as the interests of education and the conve- 
nience of patrons might demand. It should be open to all preparing 
for the business of instruction, who, on admission should be subjected 


to arigid examination in the elementaary principles of the studies 
which they propose to teach, moral character, &c. Should this examin- 
ation prove entirely satisfactory, they should be admitted to all the priv- 
ileges of the Normal School; if not, they must be rejected. 


“The exercises of the school should consist of practical, familiar lec- 
tures, on every subject pertaining to the business of school management, 
government, classification, use of text-books, &c., &c., together with the 
use of apparatus, maps, and globes. Also there should be formed, of 
the pupils themselves, mode] classes in every several study—conducted first 
by the teachers, and then by the pupils alternately, under the direction 
of the teachers, and with their strictures and criticisms. 

“These lectures and instructions should be so practical, minute and 
oft repeated that a fuli course should put every pupil in possession of 
all the facts and experience necessary to enter, with every prospect of 
success upon the active duties of the teacher. At the close of a full 
course, each pupil who had given faithful attendance and attention, 
should receive a diploma from the faculty of the Normal School, which 
should be current as an unquestionable letter of introduction to any 
School Committee in the State or neighboring States, without, what is 
too often the miserable farce, the necessity, at every change of school, 
of appearing before the august committee of three or one, sometimes 
competent and sometimes not. A second and third course of lectures 
might be pursued, if thought desirable. 
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“The length of time needed to complete a single course of lectures, 
with the accuracy and thoroughness contemplated in the above scheme, 
as well as the number of courses in a year, and the limitation of the num- 
ber of pupils, would all soon be regulated by a little practical expe- 
rience. 

“This brief and imperfect outline I deem to embrace the true idea of 
a Normal School, without infringement upon the appropriate business 
of the High School and the Academy; relieving it of its cumbrous and 
inappropriate burdens, and often invidious position in conflict with other 
schools, and restricting it to its own proper and specific sphere. 


“Tn this new modification of it, it will entirely super cede the necessity 
of County Institutes throughout the State; as it will perform all the 
functions of these lesser lights in a vastly more thorough and unexcep- 
tionable manner, and would be free from many of the accidental and 
local objections which are very justly urged against the Institute.” 


We give the substance of his remarks in answer to the second en- 
quiry: “ Do the interests of education demand distinct organizations of 
this kind?’ 

He says, “It is an axiom that good schools cannot exist without good 
teachers. Good teachers are the product of good training” Thorough 
education and an accurate training, added to enterprise and ingenuity, 
he says, will accomplish anything short of miracles with the true Yan- 
kee Anglo-Saxon. [We suppose they will accomplish as much with the 
vigorous Anglo-Saxon, whether the offspring of Yankeedom or any 
other nationality.] There is now a Normal Department, he says, at- 
tached to every Academy, and almost every High School—in New 
Hampshire, he means, we suppose. But this department of instruction, 
he thinks, needs systematising, and concentration. He says: “We 
might compare its present condition with the other professions, twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, when there were no theological seminaries, few 
medical colleges or law schools. The establishment of schools with the 
distinctive character we would give to the Normal School—to instruct 
the instructor, and teach the teacher in the appropriate duties of his 
sphere, would only be in harmony with the principles and practice 
which we now almost uniformly adopt with regard to other professions. 
It seems, in the language of another, only filling up a niche in the so- 
cial edifice, to have our halls of instruction, as well as theology, law and 
medicine.” 

His third and fourth enquiries were incidentally answered in his an- 
swers to the two first enquiries. 

He concludes by expressing the confident and earnest hope that the 
State will not longer dispense with “this almost indispensable auxiliary 
to the teacher’s office and the teacher's work.” 

There is among teachers of this State a diversity of opinion as to the 
necessity of a distinctive normal institute. Some go so far as to speak 
of Normal Schools as “normal humbugs;” others think that a normal 
department to other schools, is most desirable, while a large majority 
connected with our common school system, we believe, favor a distinc- 
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tive Normal School. We hope these several classes will present their 
views tc the public through the Epucator. This, we trust, they will do 
in the spirit of enquiry, adducing their reasons for the faith that is in 

them, and considering dispassionately the arguments that may be op- 
posed to their views. If Normal Schools are useless machinery, it can 
be made to appear: if needed to perfect our school system, the sooner 
the public is convinced of the fact the better. Will our Missouri teachers 
enter upon the discussion of practical questions pertaining to their vo- 
cation, with an earnestness becoming their high calling? 


PUBLIC SUPERIOR TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 





wy = 


Among the preliminary remarks in a most excellent article on the 
“Cultivation of the Taste,” published in the Massachusetts Teacher, we 
find it stated, that the duty of government to educate the masses as a 
means of self preservation, is now acknowledged and acted upon so gen- 
erously that the public schools in that State are superior to the private, 
and the wealthiest, from choice, share in the instruction thus provided. 
_And resulting from the free school system, there are now many other 
aids to general intelligence; among them the largest libraries in the 
State are open to the humblest; and high dignitaries and the hard-handed 
mechanic sit side by side in the lecture room, and address public meet- 
ings on common topics. 

So it may be everywhere in the United States, or under any free gov- 
ernment where civil and religious liberty is fully enjoyed. The time 
has been when those who could afford it, chose to have their children 
educated at select schools—schools which they deemed, in social caste, 
above the masses; and this prejudice yet exists in many places; it always 
will exist with the favorites of fortune, until, by a thorough system of 
common schools, it is made possible for the masses to secure for their 
children an education in all the elementary branches, rendering it prac- 
ticable for the youth, who, having tasted of the refreshing aud invigora- 
ting waters, and had awakened in him a thirst for more copious draughts 
from the great fount of knowledge, to obtain, by his own personal efforts, 
a classical or scientific education, and thus to place himself upon an 
equality with the most favored. To this a class disposed to be exclusive 
will always at first object; but ultimately their own interests and desire 
for popularity will induce them to acquiesce in measures promotive of 
the common good. Soit ever has been, and so it ever will be. The masses 
have but to assert their rights and they can maintain them. Their 
surest means of accomplishing this object is in the maintenance of the 
means of universal education; and this can be done only by a liberal 
system of free schools. It, therefore, becomes no less their duty than 
their interest to preserve, and, as rapidly as possible, to perfect our com- 
mon school system. 

Already in the city of St. Louis our Common Schools have attained 
to a high degree of scholastic excellence, embracing Primary, Interme 
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diate, Grammar, High and Normal Schools, each serving as a step in the 
ladder of Science, and together serving as one united whole, by means 

of which the poorest may attain to a scholastic height far above the 

common level. Insomeother localities common school districts, through 
special legislative permsssion, have been united for the purpose of se- 
curing the advantages of a graduation; but generally, we believe, partly 
under the auspices of private enterprise. In all the more dense popu- 
lations graded departments should be organized in one common school, 
under a common roof and a common superintendency. By this means 
only can our Common School system be perfected. All efforts to divert 
the Common School Fund from the exclusive management of its own 
proper superintendency should be constantly and uncompromisingly 
resisted. The County Commissioner should, wherever there is sufficient 
population, suggest and urge upon the community the importance and 

advantages of a thoroughly organised system of graduated departments 
of one Common School. Asa means of securing the sympathies and 
encouragement and patronage of the whole community, this is the most 
efficient. As a means of diffusing widely and thoroughly the advan- 
tages of a scholastic education, this is superior to all others. It opens 
the door to all, and while it widens the circle, extending the means to 
the poorest, it cheapens the cost to the wealthy, by bringing home the 
facilities which have now too often to be sought abroad, or accepted at 
home under auspices objectionable, if not offensive. 

_ Here, as in the older States, where a liberal common school system 
has long been enjoyed, we may, if we will it, have, ina few years, a sys- 
tem of free schools so perfect as that they will, in the more densely set- 
tled portions of the State, at least, extend to the masses the benefits of 
a respectable academic course of instruction; and in every county in 
the State the blessings of good free schools may be universally enjoyed. 
Then, let the friends of our Common School system take courage; let their 
zeal be aroused and their vigilance become sleepless. Let not the system 
be weakened by a withdrawal of any portion of its pecuniary support; 
nor by local legislation tending to lower the standard by which the 
qualifications of teachers are to be estimated. Much has been done 
within a few years under our improved system, and much remains to be 
effected by the system, which is yet in its infancy, and in many counties 
not yet fully inaugurated. 








BGS" By the courtesy of the State Superintendent we are enabled to 
publish the table, exhibiting the number of children in each 
county, and the apportionment of State School moneys for the year 
1859. It will be seen from this table that, though the State revenue 
has largely increased, the children have more than kept pace with it; 
consequently the ratio to each child is a few cents less than heretofore, 
Thanks to a kind Providence, we not only have a beautiful soil, but a 
climate well adapted to the increase of population : 
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TO THE PATRONS OF THE EDUCATOR. 


This number of the Epvcator commences its second year, and in its 
improved typography and increased amount of matter, the proprietor 
hopes to have at least partially fulfilled the promise he made to its 
readers when he first assumed the responsibility of its publication. He 
then announced his purpose not only to make it a permanent enter- 
prise, but to improve its merits, until it should be second to no other 
educational journal in the country. He does not claim to have done 
all that can be done to make the Epucator a worthy exponent of the 
Educational interests of Missouri; but hopes, with the friendly aid of 
Educators throughout the State, soon to make it still more worthy of 
the confidence of its patrons. 

The fact that all previous attempts to establish and maintain an edu- 
cational journal in Missouri had failed, operated to cause a want of con- 
fidence in the ultimate success of the Epvcator, and consequently to 
lessen its circulation, and the extent of its usefulness. But notwith- 
standing this and other disadvantages under which it has unavoidably 
labored through the first year of its existence, the Eptcator has already 
attained quite an extended circulation, which its publisher hopes to 
greatly increase during the coming year. 

If all who profess to feel an interest in having an educational poe 
sustained in Missouri, will only lend a helping hand to increase its circu- 
lation, and will communicate to the editor such information upon edu- 
cational matters of a local or general character as will be appropriate 
to its pages, and through its columns, enter upon the discussion of the 
various topics of practical interest to teachers, with that zealin behalf of 
the elevation of the Profession which their high calling demands, it will 
be an easy task to make the Epvucaror all that its most sanguine 
friends can desire. But if the friends of the enterprise would make 
it what it ought to be—a medium of intelligence pertaining to the edu- 
cational interestsof the State, and of that interchange of thought which 
is essential to improvement, they must not only think and act, but 
WRITE, and communicate what they have written, and informatiun of 
what has been done, to the Epvucator, whose pages should exhibit the 
aggregation of the experience and wisdom of the Educators of the State, 
and not alone, nor mainly, the result of the feeble efforts of its editor 
and publisher, whose business it should be to cull from the multitude of 
matter offered, and to give publicity to the pith and marrow thereof, 
rather than to be constantly in search of something original, or that has a 
local interest in the State. 

He hopes, then, that his efforts will be seconded by that earnest and 
continued co-operation which is essential to the realization of the higher 
aspirations of both the Educators of the State, and the publisher of 
their journal. 

W. G. CHEENEY. 
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THE NEWS PRESS. 


Ironton Frrvace.—Mr. James Linpsay, the founder and former pro- 
prietor and editor of the Ironton Furnace, has sold one half of the 
establishment to Mr. Jonny Srove, who will hereafter have charge of the 
editorial department and the general management of the affairs of the 
office. Mr. Srove was formerly of this city—is a practical printer and 
a sprightly writer. We shall hereafter peruse the Furnaee with increased 
interest. 


The State Arcus, at Columbia, Boone county, Mo., has been resusci- 
tated—A. E. Ranpatt, the former editor, publishing agent and editor. 
Politics, as before, Democratic. 


The office and all the appurtenances of the Parmyra Wnic have been 
sold by its former proprictor, Mr. J. Sosey, to a son, Mr. H. R. Sosey, 
and Mr. D. W. Hucues, who are now its proprietors, and who, with Mr. 
Joun M. Grier, are the editors. The name of the paper has been changed 
to Taw Patmyra Courier. “Its politics,” say the editors, will be “Demo- 
cratic, in the true sense of the word.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


ConsprRvATory JouRNAL, is the name of a weekly paper published in 
Boston, “devoted to establishing a Massachusetts Conservatory of Art, 
Science and Historical Relics.” From the first number, dated April 9th, 
1859, we learn that the enterprise is encouraged by the Boston Society 
of Natural History; the Massachusetts School of Agriculture; the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society ; the Art Club; the New England Genealo- 
gical Society; the Institutes of Instruction; the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association; the State Normal School; the Manufacturing interests; 
Christian Associations; numerous Christian, Historical and other asso- 
ciations; the Mercantile class, the Clergy and other Professions; and 
already ten thousand citizens have signified an interest in the establish- 
ment of'such Conservatory. The Legislatureof Massachusetts has been 
memorialised in behalf of a reservation on the Back Bay, on which 
to erect the necessary Conservatory buildings—sufficiently capacious to 
accommodate extensive collections of Science, Art, Agriculture, Me- 
chanics in all their varied subdivisions—in short, a universal museum 
for educational uses. 


Ciakx's Scuoo. Visitor, published at Pittsburg, Pa., the third volume 
of which will be completed by the next August number; edited by At- 
EXANDER Cxiark, assisted by “ Uncle Edward,” “*,” and “S. C.”, we also 
add to our list of exchanges. Its form is quarto; its pages occupied 
mostly by editorial correspondence growing out of visits to places, per- 
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sons and schools, and to matter addressed to the juvenile mind, with 
variety enough to season it well. Subscription price fifty cents per annum. 


Hiex Scuoor Inreviicencer.—We cheerfully place upon our exchange 
list the small but neatly printed and excellent bi-monthly of the above 
name, published by the students of the “ Union Academy,” Washington 
City, D. C., of which institution Mr. Z. Richards is principal. It is about 
the size of the Young Ladies’ Offering, published by the pupils of Jef- 
ferson Female College, and an excellent match for it. 


Our notices of books have necessarily been crowded out of this 
number. 





For the Missouri Educator. 
EDUCATION THAT IS NOT BASED ON RELIGIOUS PRINCI- 
PLES IS INCOMPLETE, IF NOT DANGEROUS. 


Education, as defined by the great philosopher Kant, consists in the 
development of all the perfection of which man is capable; but, inas- 
much as this development must be a constant one, and therefore the 
work of our whole life, it may be proper to modify this beautiful defini- 
tion, by saying: Education consists in giving to the scholar the will and 
the means to reach that perfection which he will one day be capable of. 

There is a law in our nature confirmed by experience and sanctioned 
by religion, according to which man seeks to perfect himself, and that 
law réacts upon all our faculties. The mind tends to truth, the imagi- 
nation to beauty, and conscience to virtue. The same impulse is given 
to our whole being. How else could we account for the absence in our- 
selves of that never failing instinct, which we see in inferior creatures, 
if Providence, to compensate us for our constant errors, had not en- 
dowed us with an irresistable desire for progress. This need, and pre- 
sentiment of something better, is to man what instinct is to the brute 
creation. 

Man examines, retouches, corrects without ceasing, both his work and 
the instruments of his work, and the methods which he uses; and 
though he never realizes the hope that stimulates him onward, though 
perfection never crowns his efforts, he nevertheless makes constant pro- 
gress in amelioration. 

Ever to desire more than he can obtain is his lot. It is this ten- 
dency for amelioration which education should lay hold of at the 
very outset. To excite it, to entertain it, to regulate it, should be its 
most sacred task; and as the highest degree of happiness in a reason- 
able being can only be found in the way of his true destination, the 
interests of happiness will be subserved the better, by causing the de- 
sire for improvement to be uppermost in the heart of the scholar. 

But we have a double nature. We consist of body and soul. 
Education must, therefore, satisfy the demands of our present and 
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future destination. It must prepare the scholar for a double existence. 
There is in him an immortal spirit which does but traverse this earth, 
and there is a creature, too, that comes on it to suffer and to die. 


Our nature is suited to this two-fold vocation. The soul has faculties 
which relate to its sojourn on earth, and others which elevate its views 
and hopes far beyond it. Both should be developed by education, and 
since it has pleased God that we should seek him on our journey through 
life, it becomes the duty of the educator to provide the pupil with every 
thing that is necessary for the voyage. But let life be truly a voyage; 
let the idea of progress be attached to every period of our existence. 
No educator should ever lose sight of this important fact. He should 
understand that his task does not consist in bringing youth to a certain 
condition or degree of perfection, but rather to impart unto it an impe- 
tus which will make him go far beyond it. The attainments which a 
scholar has made are of far less importance than the disposition to 
further progress; so that we need not so much inquire into the degree 
of advancement as into the degree of emulation which he puts forth; 
otherwise, the nearer he would come to the general level of society, 
with regard to knowledge and moral sentiments, the more easily he 
might persuade himself that he has nothing more to acquire, so that 
there would be a reason for stagnation and mediocrity in advancement 
itself, if it were not the cause of new efforts. 

This is why education has often such meagre results, and why so many 
minds and souls are deteriorated. When there is no internal life, every 
thing dries up and withers. Not to grow is to decrease, not to advance 
is to retrograde; thus human nature wills it. If there is in us a force 
that excites us onward, there is one likewise that draws us downwards. 
We need strength in order not to descend, and we are likely to gather 
most of it in aspiring to ascend. 

I said that there is in man an immortal spirit, and this spirit makes 
itself known by desires and aspirations which no earthly possessions or 
pleasures can fully satisfy; it thirsts as does the body, and true to its 
nature and origin, it thirsts after a knowledge of Him from whom it 
has emanated and in whose image it is made. The soul that does not 
exercise all her powers suffers an impoverishment without being aware 
of the cause of it. 

A young swan raised far from water, would not have a distinct idea 
of water, and yet it would languish; now restless and agitated, now 
given to melancholy and sadness; the yellow color of its plumage would 
sufficiently indicate that its destination is not fulfilled. At the sight of 
a turbid pool, it might throw itself in it, and this noble bird swimming 
in the muddy water, would appear to be but a vile being, an outcast and 
the shame of creation. But give it the living water—let the pure chrys- 
tal of the great fountain restore strength unto it, and you will see what 
the swan is. Ina short time its glittering whiteness, its gracefulness, 
its majesty, the rapidity of its movements, will show you what its na- 
ture is and what element has been wanting to its development. Such 
isoursoul. It may live without worshipping God, but it will languish and 
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lose all its beauty. It may change the course of its desires and plunge 
itself into superstition or incredulity,-as it can be seen wherever true 
religion has not spread its beneficial influences, but it will never shine 
in all the perfection which it would otherwise be capable of. Some 
men, falsely called philosophers, have pretended that the young are 
unable to form any adequate or worthy idea of God, adding that it would 
be better to wait until they would have a clearer knowledge of Him; 
but what does Soloman say: “ Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

Rousseau, whose treatise on education may be known to you, 
would not allow his pupil to hear anything of God. The very name 
was not to be mentioned until his education was finished. For this 
purpose he allowed him the society of those only who would forbear to 
speak of God. But Rousseau forgot that “the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and that the firmament showeth his handiwork; that day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge, and that 
there is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard.” Nor did he 
take into consideration the wants of the human heart. His treatise is, 
therefore, no better than a novel in which he incorporated his erro- 
neous principles. A learned man of Germany [Mr. Sentenis] carried 
out Rousseau’s fiction. He had been living in town and now re- 
tired into the country on a small estate. He was mourning over the 
loss of a young wife whom he had tenderly loved and by whom he had 
an only son. He raised him in a complete seclusion from the world, and 
managed so that he could neither hear nor read the name of God. He 
had a double reason for doing so. First, he feared, like Rousseau, lest 
his pupil might conceive a false idea of the Great Being, if it were pre- 
sented to him before his intelligence had been fully developed; on the 
other hand, he wished to make an experiment on his son which he felt 
very much interested in. The philosophers and theologians of Germany 
were discussing the question, whether man is born with the idea of God 
or not. 

This lad had no other communication but with his father. The in- 
struction was generally given in the open air in presence of the objects 
and phenomena of nature, which formed the subjects of the lessons, 
When he was ten years old he had neither heard nor read the name of 
God ; yet in the absence of the name, the boy felt the need of a Divinity. 
He thought he had found it in thesun. As this bright luminary seems 
daily to trace his course from the East to the West, shedding on earth 
light and heat with many other blessings, the boy did not hesitate to 
make of it a living being, as the whole of Pagan antiquity did. The boy 
kept silent on this point; it washis secret. Every morning in fine wea- 
ther, he would go mysteriously into the garden to be present at the ris- 
ing of the sun, for the purpose of offering him his homage. No Vestal, 
as the boy afterwards confessed it himself, had ever worshipped him 
more sincerely or more cordially. 

His father suspected something of the kind. He one day surprised 
the young idolator, as he was addressing, on his knees and with his 
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hands raised to heaven, his thanks and his prayers to the divin- 
ity which he had made to himself. The father was persuaded that it 
was time to undeceive his child, and he explained to him that this ob- 
ject of his adoration was nothing but an inert body, thrown into space 
among thousands of other‘stars which performed the same office. The 
child grew sad and would be consoled only when he was told of the 
Great Creator of all those wonders which we behold. The experiment 
which the father thus made en his son is no doubt of great importance, 
for it proves to us that education is incomplete, nay, dangerous with- 
out religious principles. 

But, would a mother thus teach her son? No. Forshe is in most 
cases the best and most successful teacher, prompted as she is by affec- 
tion. Indeed, love makes a part of learning unnecessary. Hence, with- 
out grammar the mother is the best teacher of language; (for we 
do not learn to speak any more by the rules of grammar than we learn 
to walk by the laws of equilibrium,) and the mother teaching by exam- 
ple and not by precept only, achieves greater results than we with all 
our studied efforts. Butin teaching her child she has not in view merely 
to develop his mental faculties, but rather to instill into his heart feelings 
of love and gratitude to his Heavenly Father; she does not presume to 
lay down any other foundation than that which is found in the Bible, 
for she knows that it ever was and will be the safest guide on the dan- 
gerous way of life; that it ever proved to bea comfort to those who 
were in bitter sorrow; that it ever was and will be the anchor of the 
soul, and the only refuge in the hour of death. 

Religion should therefore be the final aim, whither all our thoughts 
and actions tend. He who has not learned this, knows nothing; he 
knows neither himself nor God, and is incapable of any real happiness. 

The Bible in which it pleased God to reveal himself, and to point out 
to us all our duties, is therefore to be compared to the best of mothers 
that nurses and nourishes all her believing children until they are 
ripened to maturity and prepared to enter a higher and better world. 

Hence it should be the book which teachers prize above all others, 
for in it we read of a Teacher who spake as never man spake. Itshould 
be presented to the young, for in it we read ot a Saviour, who, when 
twelve years old, had already the consciousness of his high dignity and 
of his important mission, and in whom we find the most perfect model 
of man and the only true type of humanity. 


Sr. Lovts. J. KELLER. 





peg “ Vinnte” is, and will be in future, more than welcome in the 
pages of the Epvcaror, as would be others of her class and school-mates. 
We are pleased to know that in her “ Arkansaw” retreat, our fair and 
gifted friend has not forgotten us. May she often worship atthe shrine 
of the Muse, and make the Epvucaror the beneficiary of the responses 
of her goddess. 
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pa@s- Rev. Wa. Tuompsoy, who'on account of ill health, resigned the 
Presidency of William Jewell College, to take effect at the close of 
the present session, has, we believe, been induced to reconsider his 
determination and to recall his resignation. The friends of the College 
and of education, will take great pleasure in learning that his services 
are not to be lost to the edcational interests of the State. 





ses~ W. R. Rornwe 1, President of Mount Pleasant College, Hunts- 
ville, Randolph county, in a recent number of the Citizen, acknowledges 
the receipt of a large number of volumes, donated by the citizens of 
that county, and others, to the library of that institution. 





InrormatTion WaxTED.—We desire to obtain a complete list, with a 
view to its publication, of the Universities, Colleges, Acadamies, and 
High Schools in the State of Missouri, together with the facts pertain- 
ing to their legal basis, their financial basis, the names of their Presi- 
dents or Principals, the number of teachers employed in each, and 
other leading facts pertaining thereto. We desire now to publish only 
a list, the grade of each school, its locality, name of Principal and num- 
ber of teachers—perhaps, one or two additional facts, giving, at our lei- 
sure, such other facts as are of general interest. Will the friends favor 
us with the information desired ? 





INTERPRETATION OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 


BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In the present number we give simply the interpretation of the law 
growing out of inquiries made of the Superintendent, omitting the ques- 
tions. And only the gist of the interpretations is given, brevity being 
the object sought. 

A series of questions, seven in number, were submitted by the Super- 
intendent to the Attorney General, whose answers are in substance as 
follows : 

1, The compensation of Sheriffs for selling school lands is payable 
out of the School fund to which the money arising from such sale be 


longs. 
2. All fines, forfeitures and penalties, paid into the county treasury 


(except such as are specified in 13th section, act 2, of school law,) con- 
stitute county school moneys, the whole of which, and not the interest 
only, is to be distributed annually. 

3. The lands of non-residents, are subject to taxation for the pur- 
pose of erecting school-houses—trustees to be governed by last assess~ 
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ment for State purposes. Upon the failure of non-residents to pay such 
tax, and there is not sufficient personal property to pay the same, con" 
stable must certify to trustees, who must make return to County Court 
of the real estate of the person failing to pay; whereupon the County 
Court must deliver the same to the County Collector, who is to make re- 
turn as in other cases of delinquent lands. The County Court then 
draws a warrant on the County Treasurer in favor of Board of Trustees 
of the proper district for the amount due. 

Voters, at the time of levying a tax, have the right to say when the 
tax shall be collected. 

If when a tax is levied, any tax payer should come forward and offer 
to pay to the Trustees the tax levied against him, prior to the delivery 
of the warrant to the constable, the Trustees would be authorized to re- 
ceive the same and mark it paid on the list, and then to issue a warrant 
against such as had not paid, with the five per cent. added thereto for 
constable’s fees. 


4. The warrant in the hands of the Constable, if necessary, may be 
renewed for thirty days. 

5. Trustees have the legal authority to hire an assistant teacher and 
pay public moneys for the same. 

6. The School Commissioner has no authority to dismiss a teacher, 
but he can revoke his certificate. The teacher, as such, is amenable to 
the trustees, not to the Commissioner. 

7. If a Board of trustees is not full, the vacancy must be filled before 
said Board assumes to act, and all should be notified of an intended 
meeting; but if after being notified, one should fail to attend, or all at- 
tend, but only two should agree, said two may employ a teacher. 

We proceed with answers made by the Superintendent : 

When the inhabitants of a neighborhood, living in two or more town- 
ships, wish to be formed into one district, or to be attached to an adjoin- 
ing district, they must describe the metes and bounds of the district 
(territory) desiring the change, and make application to the County Com- 
missioner, who shall fix a time and place of meeting for those making 
the application, by writing out four notices in accordance with the appli- 
cation, stating time, place and purpose of such meeting, and deliver 
such notices to a qualified voter of the proposed district, who shall put 
them up in four of the most public places in said district. Ifa majority 
of the voters of the proposed district agree to the organization, or attach- 
ment, it shall be considered as so organized or attached. 

Moneys collected for fines, penalties, or forfeitures belong exclusively 
to the children of the county in which said moneys are collected. 

Children of one district may temporarily join and be admitted to the 
school in an adjoining district, and receive their proportionate share of 
school moneys, provided the Trustees of each district consent thereto; 
and when the trustees cannot agree the Commissioner will give the 
casting vote. But this arrangement will not release the parents of such 
children from any tax levied by the inhabitants of the district in which 
they reside. 
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A person has no right to vote in a district to which he is temporarily 
attached, but may vote in the one to which he belongs by township or- 
ganization. 

Township school funds cannot be applied outside of the Township to 
which they belong; and in case a Township is not organized, but the 
Commissioner believes it can be within two years, its portion of the 
State school moneys is to be loaned out for the benefit of the Township, 
If, however, he is of the opinion that such organization will be impracti- 
cable within the next two years, he may distribute its share of State 
moneys as other school funds, 

The first Saturday in December, is the time fixed by law for the elec- 
tion of Trustees. In case of failure to elect, the old ones hold over. 
But if they, or any one of them refuse to act, or a vacancy occurs in 
any way, the Commissioner fills said vacancy by appointment. 

It is not necessary to give notice of the annual election of Trustees, 
the law being deemed a sufficient notice. 

The President of the Board of Trustees is required, before receiving 
any school money, to give a bond for its faithful application, and also 
for the faithful discharge of his duties, and upon this bond he is liable to 
be sued. He cannot pay out the money until a teacher has been em- 
ployed by the Board of Trustees. Ifhe refuses to pay money on hand 
to a teacher so employed, judgment can be had against him. 

A Township cannot be divided into more than four districts, if by 
such division any district would contain less than forty children. 

The districts of a Township can be altered or increased (conformably 
to the limitation above mentioned) or decreased in number, by a Town- 
ship meeting, regardless of the assent or dissent of any other Township 
or district. 

The same penalty is annexed to illegal voting at a district meeting as 
at state or county elections—a fine not exceeding fifty, nor less than 
twenty dollars. 


When the amount of public moneys is insufficient to pay the teacher's 
wages, the deficiency should be made up by the patrons of the school, 
each paying according to the number of days his child or children have 
attended. After deducting the public money the balance will be divi. 
ded by the aggregate attendance of the whole school, (excepting such 
indigent persons as may be exempted) which will show the per diem 
amount due by each scholar, which, multiplied by the number of days 
attendance of each child, will produce the amount for which such child 
is chargeable. This requires the school register to be correctly kept. 


It is the duty of the Board of Trustees to contract with and employ 
the Teacher; to pay over to him the amount of public moneys belonging 
to the district, (if so muchis necessary,) and the balance due the Teach 
er shall be made up by the patrons of the school. The Trustees shal} 
make out a rate bill, containing the name of each person sending to 
school (excepting those excepted on account of poverty,) together with 
the amount for which each person is liable to make np the deficiency, 
with five per cent. for collector's fees, and put in the hands of a consta” 
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ble for collection. In making out the rate bill each child pays accord- 
ing to the number of days he or she attended the school. 

Trustees are not restricted as to the time for which they may employ 
teachers, except that they may be required to divide the money to pay 
for a spring and fall session. 

Trustees are bound by the acts of their predecessors, if that action was 
in conformity with the law. 

Children must be reported by the Trustees of the district in which 
they reside, and not from the district to which they may be temporarily 
attached. 

To enable a teacher to draw public funds, he must have been employed 
by the Board of Trustees and produce the certificate of the County Com- 
missioner as required by law. The law contemplates that there should 
be a contract between the Trustees and the Teacher, which contract can 
be enforced by appeal to the County Commissioner. 

The Trustees, by a vote of the district, may be required to divide 
the shool money into equal portions for Spring and Fall terms of 
School. 

The patrons of a school are required by law to furnish fuel and other 
things necessary for the comfort of the school, if not provided for by dis- 
trict meetings. 

It is the intention of the law, that the whole of the school money 
shall be applied to the payment of teachers’ wages. 

“ The law does not, in express terms, prohibit the County Commis- 
sioner from teaching a district school, but the question would arise 
whether he could grant himself a certificate. The Trusteescan only give 
certificates where the office of Commissioner is vacant. I do not think 
it was the intention of the framers of the law to allow the Commissioner 


to teach; there are many good reasons why heshould not. It would be 
his duty to apportion money to the districtin which he was teaching. 
He might refuse to grant certificates to other teachers, and thereby pre- 
vent competition in his own county. The precedent would be a bad one 
for many reasons.” 

Children of districts not reported to the County Commissioner, and by 
him to the State Superintendent, cannot receive any portion of the State 
moneys. 

“ Although the school law is silent upon the subject, yet I consider the 
teaching of any religious catechism in our public schools entirely incon- 
sistent with the general principles of our government, as also in conflict 
with our State Constitution in its spirit and intent.” 

The State School money apportioned in May should be applied to the 
payment of teachers’ wages accruing between the first Saturday of the 
preceeding and succeeding Decembers; yet if a school commenced be- 
fore, but continued into the year thus embraced, the money thus ap- 
portioned may be applied to the payment of the teachers wages for the 
whole session. 

A County Commissioner is required to draw his warrant on the Treas- 
urer in favor of the President of the Board of Trustees for whatever sum 
may be due; he has no discretionary power over the subject. 

The only course provided for by law for obtaining the means where- 
with to purchase a district library, is by taxation, which is authorized by 
the third subdivision of Sec. 7, Art. 4, of Common School Law. 

The qualifications of a voter in a school district are the same that are 
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requisite in a Township election, viz: he must be a free white male per- 
son over twenty-one years of age, and a resident free-helder or house- 
holder in the district; or if a non-resident property holder in the dis- 
trict, he must have been assessed the same or preceeding year for State 
and County purposes; or shall have charge as a parent or guardian of 
of a child residing therein, or as a master of an apprentice. 

The merchandise of merchants selling under license, is subject to tax 
to build school-houses. . 

In directing that the last assessment for State purposes shall govern 
the Board in making out a tax list, the law is not understood to restrict 
them to persons whose names happen to be on the tax book, nor to the 
property therein specified, when it is known that other persons than 
those named by the assessor did actually reside and own property in the 
district, or that any species of property made taxable by law, and within 
the district, was omitted in the assessment for State purposes. 

The amount of tax to be levied for the purpose of building a school- 
house must be determined by a vote, and be agreed to by a majority of 
the qualified voters of the district. 

The same person may be elected to and hold the offices of School 
Commissioner and County Clerk. 

The number of school days in amonth has not been fixed by law, and 
where the law is silent, and no contract made, the custom of the country 
must prevail. By nearly all of the Colleges and High Schools in this 
State, a session of five months is one hundred days, that is, twenty days 
to the month. This rule prevails to a greater extent in this State than 
any other. 

In forming a district out of a territory lying in two or more townships 

the assent of a majority of the voters in cach of the Townships is neces 
sary to the organization. A mere aggregate majority of all the voters in 
the several Townships containing territory proposed to be included, can 
not be made to affect a dissenting Township ; and all the proceedings of 
@ district organized by virtue of such a vote, would be illegal. 





TO SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 


It is generally known that I undertook, this Spring, by the wish and 
under the auspices of the State Superintendent, and State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, to visit, so far as practicable, the different counties of the State, con- 
fer with teachers and others, hold educational meetings, assist in organiz- 
ing and conducting Teachers’ Institutes, secure the adoption of a uni- 
form series of text books in the district schools, and by all means in my 
power, endeavor to promote the interests of popular education in Mis- 
souri. During the two months that have elapsed since the commence- 
‘ment of this enterprise, I have presented it with such energy as I could 
command, having traveled upwards of three thousand miles, held nu- 
merous meetings, and conferred with large numbers of teachers and 
educational men. The kindness and cordiality with which I have every 
where been greeted, have greatly lightened the labor and responsibility 
of the mission. The different School Commissioners and teachers from 
-whom I have heard, have extended to me a pressing invitation to visit 
their several counties, promising their aid and codperation to carry out 
the designs of my enterprise. Hitherto, I have been engaged in at- 
tending teachers’ associations and institutes that had already been ap- 
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pointed by the teachers of the different counties, which frequently re- 
quired a good deal of travel from one section of the State to another, 
and sometimes would result in a failure to reach the desired point in 
time. Hereafter the appointments have been left for me to make, and 
I shall be able to arrange them so as generally to avoid unnecessary 
travel and disappointment. 

I am happy to say, in this connexion, that all the meetings I have at- 
tended were full of the right spirit, on the part of both teachers and 
people, and in some counties public sentiment is so far elevated that 
they will hardly employ a teacher who is unwilling to codoperate in 
measures for the improvement and elevation of both teachers and 
schools. As an evidence of this, witness the following resolutions, unan- 
imously adopted by the Clay County Teachers’ Institute, and cordially 
sanctioned by all the people present on the occasion : 

Wuenrras, The Clay County Teachers’ Institute has been established for the 
mutual improvement of its members, and the elevation of the standard of Edu- 
cation in our midst; and whereas, it is often the case that men engage in teach- 
ing, not as a profession, not as a cause in whose promotion they feel a deep 
interest, but merely for some selfish purpose, 

Therefore, Resolved, 1st, That in the opinion of this body, those teachers who 
stand aloof from, and refuse to be identified with, this body, give but little 
evidence of a desire, on their part, to see its glorious object carried out, viz: an 
elevated standard of education in our county. 

2d. That in the opinion of this body, the time is rapidly approaching, when 
membership in this Institute will be considered by an enlightened community, 
as a pre-requisite to the employment of any one as a teacher in this county. 

3d. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to every teacher, and to the trus- 
tees of every school district in Clay county. 

JAMES LOVE, President. 

D. J. CaupweEtt, Secretary. 

Passed unanimously by the members of the Institute and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen present. ; 

I am well aware that there is a large class of teachers who neglect or 
refrain from attending the county institutes, not from any sentiment 
of opposition, but rather from a feeling of diftidence, not being prepared 
themselves to actively participate in the exercises. Such persons, if 
amongst the younger and less experienced of their profession, are the 
very ones to be most greatly benetitted, and should at once lay aside all 
motives of diffidence or delicacy, and unite with their brethren in so 
noble awork. There is another class who have no permanent interest 
in schools or teaching, and feeling utter indifference on the subject, 
stand aloof from all means and methods of improvement. Time, and 
amore elevated public sentiment are the only remedies of this evil. 

I desire in this connection, to urge upon the attention, not only of 
teachers, but School Commissioners and others interested, the impor- 
tance of attending the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which will commence its session in St. Louis, on the first Wednes- 
day, the 6th day, of July. 

The only object of this association is to improve the condition of schools, 
and elevate the standard of popular education throughout the State. 
Those who can make it convenient to attend will not be likely to re- 
gret the time lost, or the expense incurred. Arrangements have been 
made by which the different railroads will give return tickets to all who 
come over their roads to attend the meeting, and measures will be adopt- 
ed by the friends of education in St. Louis to lessen as far as practicable 


* the expense of those who may come to the association. Just in this 


connexion, I will take occasion to express my own and the thanks of 

the State Association to the different railroad companies, who have freely 

tendered to me the use of their roads for the prosecution of my enter- 

prise. It shows that railroad men are progressive in their disposition to 

a? the intellectual and moral as well as the material wealth of the 
tate. 
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As a prominent object of my mission was, to carry out the views of 
the State Superintendent and leadiug friends of popular education, by 
securing greater uniformity of text books in our Common Schools, thus 
saving the people from a burdensome tax and the children from the 
worse evil of mental dissipation, consequent upon frequent changes of 
books, Iam happy tosay thatthe measure meets with the cordial en- 
dorsement of both teachers and parents, wherever I have been. The 
books on the recommended list were selected with great care and delib- 
beration, and it is not likely that there is a better series in any State of 
the Union. Fortunately too, most of these books are already well known 
and highly appreciated amongst the teachers of the State, and a little 
effort in the different counties will soon ensure such a degree of unifor- 
mity in this respect, as will result in a great saving to the people, and 
lasting benefit to the schools. To hasten so desirable a consummation, 
the trustees of school districts should observe some caution in comply- 
ing with the whim or caprice of an individual teacher, who may prefer 
some other books because he has used them before. A good teacher 
can use any good book with success, a bad teacher none at all. I think 
it may be safely announced to country merchants that they can lay in 
their small stocks of school books in accordance with the recommended 
list, with the full assurance that they will be wanted, now and perhaps 
for years to come, in the schools in their vicinity. 

I wish to add to this commmunication the fact thatI have obtained 
the consent of the publishers of the new edition of Webster's unabridged 
Dictionary, to furnish the work to the teachers of Missouri at wholesale 
price. This work will be issued in a few weeks, and will be one of the 
most valuable publications that has ever emanated from the American 
press. The work will be a quarto of 1700 pages, containing, in addition 
to all the matter of the old edition, about 10,000 more words, a copious 
table of Synonymes by Professor Goodrich, with other valuable matter, 
and added to all, some fifteen hundred pictorial illustrations of the 
meaning of words that can scarcely be defined by language alone. Tais 
last feature of the work is by no means an appeal to the pictorial taste 
of the eye, but is of the greatest utility, and excites the admiration of 
every one who examines it. This Dictionary will be of itself an invalu- 
able reference library, and teachers who wish to procure it, will furnish 
me with their names, and the work will be delivered to them at five 
dollars and twenty-five cents. The retail price in Missouri will be seven 
dollars or seven dollars fifty cents. I will take the trouble to deliver the 
books, when furnished to me, at any landing on the Missouri river, or 
any point on the lines of railroad. As I have no pecuniary interest in 
the matter, I cannot promise anything beyond this. I shall probably 
be supplied with some copies for delivery, at the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

I am also prepared to furnish teachers, at a reduction of twenty per cent 
from the publishers prices, full or partial sets of Pelton’s Outline Maps. 
These, with the accompanying Key, are doubtless the best series of out- 
line maps ever published, and the Hemisphere Maps, especially, should 
have place in every well regulated school. These are each seven feet 
square, beautifully colored and well mounted, and contain a large fund 
of information, besides the geographical outlines of oceans, seas, conti- 
nents and separate countries, These can be furnished for $8,00, the pub- 
lisher’s price being $10. 4 

In conclusion, allow me to urge upon School Commissioners, teachers 
and others, the claims of the Missouri Epucator, which is our only organ 
of educational intercourse and communication. Unavoidable circum- 
stances have hitherto caused irregularity in its issue, but I learn from 
its worthy and enterprising publisher, that no pains will be spared to 
avoid a like evil in the future, and that it will be the aim and purpose 
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of all concerned in its management, to make the Epucator not only in 
teresting and valuable to its patrons, but an efficient worker in the great 
cause of educational purposes. 
J. L. TRACY, 
General Agent State Teachers’ Association. 


> 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


It may be well to remind the teachers in this State, that the fourth 
annual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association is to be held 
in St. Louis, commencing on the first Wednesday (the 6th) of July next. 
The officers of the Association are as follows: 


President.—Prof. G. C. Swallow, Columbia. 

Vice Presidents—Richard Edwards, St. Louis; F. 'T. Kemper, Fulton; 
W. T. Luckey, Fayette; James Love, Liberty; J. L. Tracy, Arrow Rock; 
J. M. McGuire, Greenfield; Joseph J. Brady, Farmington. 

Recording Seeretary.—W mm. T. Harris, St. Louis. 

Corresponding Secretary.—C. S. Pennell, St. Louis. 

Librarian.—N. D. Tirrell, St. Louis. 

Treasurer.—C. L. Oliver, St. Louis. 

The Committees appointed were as follows: 

On Normal Schools.—Messrs. Tracy, Starke, Sutherland, Edwards, 
Tirrell, Divoll, Lucky, Laws, Love and Lewis. 

To Report on County Teachers’ Institute—Messrs. Love, Kemper, Tracy, 
Edwards, and Tirrell. 


The programme of exercises determined upon for the approaching 
meeting is as follows: 
Essays confined to twenty minutes each. 


Subject 1. Should the examination of our Schools be public or pri- 
vate I—A. C. Farriham. 

Subject 2. The classification of the pupils and arrangement of studies 
in our Public Schools—Ira Divoll. 

Subject 3. The Moral Education of our Youth—James rie 

Subject 4. Physical Education—Edwin Leigh. 

Subject 5. The Science of Arithmetic—Simon Kerl. 

Subject 6. English Grammar—W. D. Fielding. 

Subject 7. Mathematics—N. D. Tirrell. 

Subject 8. School Government—C. F. Childs. 

Subject 9. Should our Public Schools be so improved as to meet the 
educational wants of the State ?—Richard Edwards. 

Subject 10. Do our Educational interests demand a distinct Legisla- 
tive Department, or Board, to prepare and recommend School Laws ?— 
W. B. Starke. 

Subject Il. Comparative Philology.—W. T. Harris. 

Subject 12. The Metaphysics of ‘eaching—I. W. Rich. 

Subject 13. Normal Schools—J. L. Tracy. 

Lectures not limited in time. 


Ist. Professional Teaching—C. A. Staples. 

2d. English Literature—S. S. Laws. 

3d. Educational Reform—W. H. Lewis. 

It is hoped that there will be a large, and as far as practicable, a gen- 
eral attendance by the Teachers throughout theState. We believe they 
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may rely upon enjoying a liberal hospitality at the hands of the Teach- 
ers and friends of education in the city; and the railroad companies 
will be governed by a liberal spirit towards them, so far as they have oc- 
casion to travel thereon in going to and returning from the meeting of 
the Association. That much good may result to the Teachers who will 
attend, and through them to the interests of education in our State, 
it is needless for us to mention. Educators worthy of being so classed, 
can appreciate the advantages of a free interchange of thought, and the 
zeal-awakening influences of the social commingling of earnest hearts 
devoted to a common object. 

If any of the friends have any suggestions to make through the col- 
umns of the Epucaror, or any information to give concerning the ap- 
proaching meeting, they should do it at once for the June number. 





kas There is quite an active movement just now among the friends 
of education, in favor of introducing artificial globes into all the com- 
mon schools. It is indeed time. Both our English cousins and our- 
selves have hitherto neglected these valuables aids to education. We 
have been too much in the habit of regarding globes as suitable only 
for the higher institutions of learning. The reverse of this is now being 
recognized as the fact. Thanks to the French and German—especially 
the latter—for the change. They have proved to the world that no 
child, learning even the rudiments of geography—not to mention as- 
tronomy—is too young to derive advantage from lessons on the globe. 
The experience of the best teachers show that much time is gained by 
the early use of these veritable keys of knowledge. The maps are very 
good in their way. They give a tolerably correct general idea of the 
boundaries, bearings, &c., of any particular country of limited extent. 
But if we require to know the relative positions of different countries 
situated at considerable distances from each other, they are apt rather 
to mislead than direct us; whereas a mere glance at the terrestial globe 
gives the necessary information at once, without further trouble, and so 
impresses it on the mind that it is likely to be retained through life. 
Butit is not alone to students that globes are useful. They are so to all 
who read. It is incredible to those who are unacquainted with their 
use what important aid they afford even in the perusal of the daily 
journals or the Bible.=.True, a good pair of globes cost a pretty round 
sum; but so do any articles which are useful—which economise time, 
and which require labor and skill in their production. They do not, 
however, cost one-third as much now as they did some years ago. Then 
all, or mostly all, had to be imported from France or England ; 
whereas, neither of those countries export better or more beau- 
tiful globes than are at present manufactured in our own country by the 
Messrs. Moore & Nims, of Troy, New York, I have recently had the 
pleasure of examining a whole series of these—in eight different styles 
and sizes-—and in commencing this epistle, it was my intention to give 
your readers a brief description of them. I can only say now, that the 
sixteen-inch bronze pedestal stand globes of Troy manufacture, surpass 
in accuracy, beauty and elegance of finish, any similar articles it has 
ever been my privilege to examine.—Pittsburg Gazette. 
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APPORTIONMENT 


OF 


STATE SCHOOL MONEYS FOR 1859. 








Amt. a - 
COUNTIES, No.of  |i"tioned to. 
Children. || och county. 





Adair.......... Ssouteesk skate misvenvhwevoass ioe avevsdivawantoeses 2915 $2011 35 
Andrew .....ccceseceeee ipoercers wigndonees ree 3857 2661 33 
1629 1124 01 
1963 1354 47 
2783 1920 27 
460 72 
1704 30 
3308 2282 52 
2036 \\ 1404 84 
| 5200 , 3588 00 
Buchanan . ‘ 6570 ||/ 4533 
Butler’ .....0cse000. dsesssonesesconse ove’ Nye 1g. 763 
Caldwell dy f 4%80,-4/ 1228 
Callaway ... cidies eo’ 3378 3021 
Camden Vesddypse sasseenge ce 1488 1026 
CADD CHERPUGAN ci sascescescesisesceusscsrcdevooesssess eneceded 4802 3313 
Carroll ® 3460 2387 
2691 1856 
2680 1849 
3672 2533 
4675 3225 
ORAL sm “ 3777 2606 
Clinton. aa 2481 1711 
Cole....... 3323 2292 
3494 
1569 
1859 
1564 
2747 
1233 
as 1295 
Douglas .... a 691 
Dunklin.... 928 
3287 
2331 
3288 
4362 
2505 
2921 
1814 
1190 
1792 62 
2530 92 
604 44 
J opusRaaeestvescdsvaereecbavesia 1116 42 
MME IINE Ls cs dccieb aGivourin dadciceia deddésede-savcenserezevendacoracets 3827 43 
ME OR coiiata passe shades ocacensaoiees eadduesvetivxdécsempresesensed 1952 01 
2165 91 
2957 34 
2283 21 
1772 31 
3590 07 
3839 85 
2619 24 
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STATE APPORTIONMENT—Continued. 








\|Amt. appor- 
tioned to 


\jeach county. 


No. of 
COUNTIES. | Children. 





$ 927 
2570 
1770 
2277 

4743 3272 

No report. 

1604 


4600 
bic 2444 
St. Francois ... ‘ e 2800 
Ste. Genivieve ati 2376 
47211 
3895 
3196 
3414 
1534 
674 
2410 
2985 
890 
3478 
2090 
2854 
1830 
2133 
4502 
3779 
3539 


MR UMNNIID i ss5iavrooeks0 <nsessshp naseanmmhgbadinasabasraseabences 
EMEPIIEMEM  -scnsssttsoubusrasnsessentoaSesbvenenqncviaknnand pbbannnsen 


Mississippi....... 
Moniteau ..... ooeeee nes coveecees oo 


eee ~* oases ences cnensense secesecseces 
MOP ZAM oiseeve: 205000 sessecseees sossenes osesees soceescceses cvncaonee 
New Madrid . 


3254 
2017 
3071 2118 99 
1525 1052 25 

















Whole number of children in the State between the - of ihe 
and twenty years..........000. soveveees evveceess cocnee se 367 248 
Total amount apportioned 8d of May, iisiodacdass soseee ees $253,401 12 





